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The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript requirements of the various 
publications listed, is gathered directly from the editors 
of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the name of 
a periodical indicates that the information has had the 
editor’s “O.K.”" Items not so marked are as accurate 
as they can be made, but editorial “O.K.”" on proof 
submitted was not received before printing. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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*NATIONAL Prin TER-J OURNALIST 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
L. Meyer, managing editor. 

Buys ideas, methods, and plans used bj 
printers and publishers in various departments 
of their business. Digest form of publication. 
The name of the printer or publisher whose 
experience is told must be included, and, when 
matter is especially good, photograph is de- 
sirable. Items running from 200 to 300 
words are preferred. Pays at a minimum 
rate of one-half cent a word, on publication. 
Photographs are paid for at double-space 
rate. 


*New York MaGazine Procrams (W), 108-114 
Wooster St., New York. Barbara Blake, editor. 
Uses short stories, 800 to 1,000 words, verse, 
and jokes. At present, particularly desires 
light, sophisticated verse. Sets length limit 
at thirty lines. Taboos movies. Pays five 
cents a word for prose, and twenty-five cents 

a line for verse, on acceptance. 

*Nomap (M), 150 Lafayette St., New York. 35c. 
Wirt W. Barnitz, editor. 

Wants first-person travel articles in narra- 
tive form, with emphasis on human-interest 
element rather than on description. Also con- 
siders travel short stories, 1,500 to 2,500 
words. Sets length limit for articles at from 
1,000 to 2,500 words. Excellent photographs 
should accompany articles. Pays at the rate 
of one to two cents a word, on publication. 


*NormMat Instructor AND Parmary Pians (M-10 
nos.), 514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
$2.00; 25c. 

Uses educational articles of 1,800 words 
suited to elementary grades of the public 
school, with especial emphasis on the first 
four grades: educational short stories, from 
500 to 1,500 words. Prefers true stories of 
teachers’ experiences in teaching, told so as 
to be of interest in a general magazine. Also 
considers pageanty, recitations, and plays. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
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*Norrn Ajmerican Review (M), 19 East 37th St., 
New York. $4.00; 40c. 
editorial director. 

Uses general articles on science, religion, 
world subjects, finance, literature, poetry, and 
short stories. Sets length limit at from 5,000 
to 6,000 words, but prefers 3,500. Does not 
buy photographs, and pays, at a minimum 
rate of $ a printed page, on publication. 


*Norru-West Stories (M), 220 East 42nd St. jj) 
New York. 20c. J. B. Kelly, editor; John F. jf} 
Byrne, managing editor. | 

An_all-fiction magazine with masculine | 
appeal, Uses outstanding stories of the 
North and West, combining romantic ap- 
peal with zest of the outdoors. Women and 
love interest permitted, but masculine view- 
point desired. Sets length limit for short 
stories at 6,000 words; for novelettes, 20,000 | 
to 25,000 words; for serials, 40,000 to 50,000 | 
words. Also uses verse of the North and | 
West, eight to twenty-four lines. Pays on 
acceptance. 


NORTHWESTERN Mitter (W), 118 So. Sixth St. | 
Minneapolis, Minn. $2.00; 5c. Carroll K. Mich- | 
ener, managing editor. 

Uses articles bearing on the flour, milling, | 
baking, and grain interest, with especial em- 
phasis on merchandising. Authors should 
query editor before submitting material. Pays 
one cent a word and up, on acceptance. 
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Ill. 83.00; 25e. Effa E. Danelson, editor; D. V. 
James, associate editor. 
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Uses short stories and feature articles on 
occult sciences and philosophy of all kinds, 
including palmistry, graphology, etc. Every- 
thing must treat of the occult, not plain mys- 
tery. Sets no length limit. Uses photographs 
if occult, psychical, etc. Does not pay for 
material. 


*Orrice Appriances (M), 417 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. $2.00; 20c. 

Uses retail sales ideas and articles covering 

appliances and new office equipment. Pays 

on publication. | 


*Onive Lear (W), 3309 Seminary Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Rev. J. Helmer Olson, editor. 


A Lutheran Sunday School paper. Wants | 
adventure fiction for children, seven to eleven | 
years of age, 500 words in length; also chil- 
dren’s verse, four to twelve lines. Pays at 
the rate of one-quarter cent a word, on | | 
publication. 
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Writing Behind Prison Bars 


By Ovum MEtLoay 


No. 52,607, Ohio Penitentiary 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A short time before the 
catastrophe which brought the Ohio Penitentiary 
to the horrified attention of the world, we received 
@ manuscript that was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing neatly-typed letter: 


“Dear Editor:—Perhaps you and your 
readers are unaware as to what is being 
accomplished by some of the boys behind 
the cold, frowning ramparts of the Ohio 
Penitentiary. °Tis useless to tell you all 
about it. The manuscript speaks for itself. 
If you like it, send a check and we'll be the 
best of friends, If it fails to please you— 
well, we’re gonna be good friends anyway; 
and, believe it or not, I'll keep coming that 
way with other material until I finally hit 
the ‘Bull’s-eye.’ 

“Being that I’m a prisoner, and unable to 
successfully sneak over the back fence to 


the nearest newsstand to obtain a copy of 
your publication, I beg of you to send me 
a sample copy. 

“Trusting this letter finds you in the best 
of spirits, and wishing you well, I remain, 
“Yours & Ohio’s 
Ollie Meloay, 

“No. 52,607, Ohio Penitentiary.” 


A manuscript from a prisoner is nothing 
unusual—a surprising number are making earnest 
efforts to write, We liked this article especially 
for its revelation of a little-known effect of the 
work of the immortal O. Henry. And we are 
also glad to print it because of the insight it gives 
into certain prison conditions which have not ap- 
peared elsewhere in recent descriptions of the 
Ohio Penitentiary. Incidentally, you will be glad 
to oon that Ollie Meloay was not a victim of 
the fire. 





0 Spcsie crime-swept army of men in 
prison gray march forward. ° 
They have little belief in pre-fate or pre- 
destiny. . . . It is theirs to make. The 
burden of time and gray, racked years 
etches a somber trail toward freedom’s 
dawn. Yet the eye alone tells not the 
tale. 

For among them are prisoners whose 
future’s span has been bridged by in- 
spiration’s glow. ‘They are the writers 
who are tenaciously, doggedly reaching 
outward, upward in their attempt to fol- 


low in the footsteps of the inimitable 
William Sidney Porter, better known to 
the world by his literary pseudonym, 
O. Henry. 

To the genius of this man, known here 
as number 30,666, a unique monument 
has been proposed by those who revere 
his memory. It is urged that the cell 
O. Henry once occupied be removed from 
this prison, taken out body and soul, 
garbed in its gray paint and flattened 
bars, its cold stone flaggings and low 
frowning roof, and placed—yes, where 
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men may see, and pause, and wonder at 
the amazing courage of the “Prince in 
Gray.” 

The culmination of this plan would 
have an ironical twist, not unlike one of 
the endings of O. Henry’s matchless 
stories. It would illustrate very well 
those fateful quirks that rule human 
destinies, sweeping one man up to heights 
of honor, and cascading another to igno- 
minious depths; those quirks which O. 
Henry shaped with such consummate 
skill in many of his narratives. 

But here in the Ohio Penitentiary, 
where he served three years of a five-year 
term, there is another kind of monument 
—a living monument to the spirit that 
enabled O. Henry to rise above the bur- 
den of disgrace, and by unflagging en- 
ergy, placed him in the forefront of 
American writers. Here, in prison, there 
are about thirty men who are trying to do 
what O. Henry did—to win for themselves 
a name and source of income by writing. 

They are succeeding in more ways than 
one. The most successful of the lot has 
established himself with several popular 
magazines with a national circulation, 
and his income since February, 1929, has 
been $5,000, a beginning which parallels 
O. Henry’s. Six others, who handle 
nothing but short, humorous jingles, 
poems, and epigrams, have averaged bet- 
ter than $1,000 a year, often supplying 
Life, Whiz Bang, Judge, Calgary Eye- 
Opener, and other humorous publications 
with as much as twenty per cent. of the 
material used in one issue. Louis Alt- 
man and Jack Smith, former cellmates 
of Bert Stokes, who wrote his way to 
freedom and who is, to this day, War 
Stories’ leading contributor, have sold 
and are still selling first-person confes- 
sion stories to the leading magazines in 
this field. Many others, with nothing 
more than a bushel of cold, formal re- 
jection slips to show for their efforts, 
are so absorbed by what they are trying 
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to do that the deadly monotony of prison 
life is partly relieved. A dozen or more 
are just starting to write. They are the 
protégés of the more successful. 

One prisoner here, whose name I’m not 
at liberty to divulge, yet whose stories 
you have doubtless read, has been very 
successful in inspiring his fellow-prisoners 
to reach upward toward better things. 
Ten years ago this man returned home 
after serving two years in the aviation 
corps. He had won his “wings” in actual 
combat; shrapnel wounds scarred his 
body; his nerves were about shattered. 
He could find nothing to do. Shrapnel 
from an “archie” had rendered his left 
arm useless. He drifted from place to 
place, finally descending to bank robbery 
for a livelihood. Capture and a long 
prison sentence quickly followed. Eight 
years ago he came to the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary. 

Jim (which is not his name, but will 
suffice in this case), fortunately, at one 
time during his varied career, was a 
bookkeeper. So when he was asked his 
occupation on entering this prison, he 
said, “Bookkeeper.” Thirty years before, 
O. Henry had found it advantageous 
to answer, “Registered pharmacist,” 
to a similar question. Men with tech- 
nical knowledge and skill, necessary in 
prison, are very scarce. So when a 
trained, educated man dons the prison 
gray to do his “little hitch,” he is ac- 
corded a few more privileges than the 
average inmate, working as a laborer in 
one of the prison factories. 

In the prison storeroom Jim hastily, 
accurately juggled figures and often 
found time to think of his past life. He 
pondered over one incident in particular. 
At one time he had collaborated with a 
woman, now an editor of a nationally 
known magazine, in writing a long novel 
which ran into three editions. He began 
to wonder if he, too, couldn’t write. 

Seven years ago Jim started to as- 
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sault the magazine markets. It was a 
long, trying, frequently disheartening 
grind. As every one knows who has at- 
tempted to write, the first one hundred 
rejection slips are the hardest. But Jim 
wasn’t discouraged. He wrote and wrote, 
rewrote and rewrote enough stories to 
fill at least a dozen waste-paper baskets. 
For the first five years nothing happened 
except, possibly, a slight drop in the 
bank burglary insurance rates in the 
State of Ohio. But finally, Jim’s first 
minor success came in the form of a fifty- 
dollar check from a pulp-paper maga- 
zine. His next five stories were sold the 
first time out. It was a fair start, and, 
what is more, he accomplished this with- 
out the aid of any person or book other 
than a copy of a writer’s magazine which 
I gave him each month. 

Last February came the first big hit— 
the first $400 check from a magazine in 
the glazed-paper field. An initial strike 
of this kind is very significant, for it 
usually paves the way for other sales. 
And, naturally, Jim was elated, for 
among other things, it served to bring 
him to the notice of Warden Preston 
E. Thomas. 

Warden Thomas has certain very hu- 
man principles on which he runs the 
prison. If his rule of thumb for prison 
administration could be put in a single 
sentence, it would be this: “Encourage 
whatever may tend toward the rehabilita- 
tion of the prisoner.” 

He was quick to see, of course, that 
Jim’s writing was an important factor in 
restoring him to society as a good citizen 
at the end of his term. And he found 
ways to grant more privileges and liber- 
ties, thus giving Jim more time to write, 
until now he can devote virtually his en- 
tire time to his own work. 

But if Warden Thomas was a friend, 
Jim discovered he had enemies as well. 
In every large prison—there are five 
thousand men in the Ohio Penitentiary— 
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there are cliques and factions, jealousies 
and hatreds, stool pigeons and petty in- 
formers. Another prisoner got word of 
Jim’s success and wrote an anonymous 
letter to the editor of the magazine, say- 
ing: “Not that it is any of my business, 
but do you know that you have a bank 
robber in stir writing for you?” Jim 
had always concealed the fact that he 
was a prisoner, as O. Henry had done 
before him, by sending his manuscripts 
to a friend who lived in a nearby city, 
who, in turn, relayed them to editors. 

With the anonymous letter, however, 
Jim’s mask was torn aside. And this 
was the effect: The editor who had ac- 
cepted the story promptly sent Jim a 
$600 check for the second submitted 
manuscript. Moreover, the editor has in- 
terested himself in Jim’s case, and, by 
interceding for him with influential per- 
sons in Ohio, may succeed in securing a 
commutation of his sentence. 

Most of Jim’s stories, so far, have been 
written around his own experiences as an 
aviator in the World War. ‘They are 
narratives of action, vividly drawn, splen- 
didly portrayed. ‘They have a certain 
stark realism, indicative of a talent that 
is just beginning to assert itself. 

Simultaneously with Jim’s development 
as a writer, another man has been de- 
veloping a field all his own. He is 
Stephen J. Schmield, and if you keep 
up with the humorous magazines, you’ve 
doubtless read some of his stuff. He 
does most of his work in his cell, averag- 
ing about five hours every night in the 
week. When the lights in the big cell 
block are extinguished, he has, by special 
permission, an automobile-light bulb 
rigged above his typewriter which fur- 
nishes sufficient illumination for its pur- 
pose, without disturbing prisoners in 
cells near by. Though his cell is but a 
little larger than a piano box, he man- 
ages to huddle up in one corner of it 
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and turn out, as one editor put it, “some 
of the best chaff in America.” 

For the most part, writers in here are 
a friendly lot—always within the re- 
strictions of prison discipline. They 
give better work in the shops and in the 
Idle House now, where many of them by 
necessity must spend their time; they 
outline their stories, exchange literary 
shop-talk, and prepare notes for the 
evening’s work, instead of brooding over 
their incarceration or planning some kind 
of deviltry. 

Pardon the digression. My cellmate 
just barked at me, “Say, from the ‘drift’ 
of your article, your creatin’ the impres- 
sion that writin’ is a cinch for dese 
boids !” 

Of course, it isn’t a snap. We are handi- 
capped. We have to work under condi- 
tions that would discourage two-thirds 
of those who write professionally in the 
outer world. But if perseverance, grit, 
and stick-to-it-iveness mean anything, 
success cannot be denied us. The task 
that has been set may be too much for 
us, but the attempt will have brought 
something into our lives which will make 
us better men, and, when released, bet- 
ter citizens. 

A few moments more and the “lights 
out” gong will clang. The light bulb 
above my head will burn an orange glow, 
flicker, die. . Then will come si- 
lence, darkness—the hours in which most 
of our creative work is done. 

The rows of lights in the outer corri- 
dor, playing fitfully on the high, bleak 
prison walls, will etch square patches in 
the cells, silhouetting the latticed bars 
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which shut the prisoners from the out- 
side world. By the aid of these narrow 
patches of light, men may be found scrib- 
bling, writing, or, with pencils poised 
over sheets of paper, moulding their 
thoughts for the written page. They 
will dig deep within themselves for what 
they are seeking. They will live the lives 
of others, see redemption, seek those 
characters who do mighty deeds. 

Will they be better men for so doing? 
The scroll of bettered lives is filled with 
names of those who have tried, and, in 
trying, have found in themselves what 
others have often pointed out in them. 
No time for trickeries, the rehashing of 
crimes, evasions by which the law can 
be thwarted, revenge, retribution planned. 
A full itinerary of work ahead, self- 
expression leaves no time for retrospec- 
tion and criminal secretions. 

Some may never write, others may be- 
come mediocre writers, a few may become 
master-craftsmen; but, whatever the re- 
sults of their efforts, they will swell that 
glorious, steadfast army of those who 
have .. . tried! 

And so the man in gray gropes, with 
clutching fingers, for literary marks 
which will efface those marks of selfish- 
ness and greed which are _ recorded 
against him. 

Hope—hope eternal—springing from 
the depths of a fathomless pit, blends 
with resolutions to do finer, nobler works 
of pen and brain. 

And so I leave you, reluctantly, to 
plan and dream, and try . . . as one 
of the men in gray. 
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The Story of the American Boy 


By Wit11am E. Harris 


¢é WO factors influence the editors 
of the American Boy in judging 
every manuscript sent to them. Does it 
contain, they ask themselves, material a 
boy will read with interest and pleasure? 
Does it contain material he ought to 
read for his mind’s sake and for the 
development of his character?” 

These were the first words of George 
F. Pierrot, managing editor of the 
American Boy, as we sat down to chat 
in the treasure room of the Boston 
Author’s Club, where only a few minutes 
earlier he had been speaking informally 
to the members. Now, as then, I en- 
joyed watching the keen good humor of 
his mood. He relishes his job; of this 
I am certain by the way he plunged into 
his subject. 

What Mr. Pierrot said concerning 
the American Boy, he believes to be 
more or less true of other juvenile pub- 
lications, 

“You see,” he explained, “our type of 
magazine faces two special and decided 
handicaps. And because of these unique 
conditions affecting both circulation and 
advertising, no editor in the juvenile 
field can afford merely to coast along, 
giving his public what it wants, Either 
he must get out the best publication he 
knows how, or expect to sink.” 

Three editors read all the manuscripts 
submitted. They are free to recommend 
any story or article, so long as it seems 
to come up to the double standard of 
interest demanded by Mr. Pierrot. The 
three editors write brief, straightforward 
opinions of the manuscripts they read. 
By digesting these reviews, which as 
often as not conflict in their advice, 
Mr. Pierrot makes up his own mind and 


succeeds in writing those friendly, con- 
structive letters by which many authors 
remember him. 

During our chat, Mr. Pierrot, without 
disclosing identities, showed me several of 
the memoranda given him by his fellow 
editors. They proved illuminating in 
the way they balanced off a story’s good 
and bad points. “This one has a cork- 
ing plot, but weak characters. . . . It 
grips, but is it the kind of story we 
want our boys to read?” So ran the 
comments. 

This personal attitude is carried over 
hy the management into its relations 
with its authors. Many of the papers 
are written by more or less “regular” 
contributors, such as William Heyliger 
or Laurie Yorke Erskine, but nothing is 
ever accepted in advance. In the single 
instance when this rule was broken, the 
yarn, although written by a well-known 
mystery-story writer, and already paid 
for, had to be sent back. Frequently 
the editors assist writers, either in re- 
working a story or getting the next 
one on paper. Thus Mr. Pierrot declared 
that the scenario of a serial now running 
in the American Boy was largely charted 
at a meeting of the editorial board, al- 
though the author lives in England. 

The story of how the American Boy 
originated is a romance in the annals of 
publishing. Thirty years ago Bill 
Sprague was seriously ill. His father, 
head of a firm publishing law books and 
periodicals, conceived the idea of amus- 
ing him with a magazine. Bill Sprague 
got well, but the magazine was con- 
tinued, until, when he died overseas “in 
aviation” during the World War, it had 
become the sole occupation of the 
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Sprague Publishing Company. Today, 
more than 360,000 boys and girls read 
it regularly. 

Because the American Boy is primarily 
a fiction magazine, having as its first 
requirement that every story be a good 
story, Mr. Pierrot believes writers some- 
times overlook the educational side, as 
well as the possibilities in that direction. 
A good adventure writer ought to be 
able to give his readers not only thrills, 
but also plausible plots, characters that 
live, and authoritative settings with 
illuminating glimpses of far places and 
peoples. ‘The opportunities of the school 
story and the “world of work” are 
illimitable, when viewed in this light. 
The aim of your good story-teller, says 
Mr. Pierrot, is to be alert, experienced, 
and always engrossing as an older 
brother. 

The American Boy, like other juvenile 
publications, has invested thousands of 
dollars in its feeling of responsibility to 
its readers. Every summer it sends one 
member of the editorial board to Europe, 
generally as escort to a party of boys. 
Then, too, there is the model airplane 
department with its contests, blueprints, 
and supplies. The first year this ven- 
ture was undertaken, the budget ran 
close to $100,000, while today the Air- 
plane Model League of America, founded 
and established by the American Boy, 
has an active membership of over 
400,000. One factory devotes all its 
capacity to turning out parts. 

Mr. Pierrot explained how the educa- 
tional side affects the writer of stories 
and articles, by pointing to William 
Heyliger’s current series of articles 
which deal with life in a big metropolitan 
department store. Mr. Heyliger spent 
a month in New York, riding on delivery 
trucks, wandering through stock-rooms 
and executive offices, merely gathering 
material on the spot. Which demon- 
strates that the editors of the various 
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juvenile publications are more and more 
demanding authority from writers. ‘The 
latter must not only be able to assemble 
facts, but to interpret them. 

“What are the two special handicaps 
of advertising and circulation you men- 
tioned?” I asked Mr. Pierrot. 

“Well, in addition to the normal sub- 
scription turnover which every magazine 
suffers, we expect to lose our entire read- 
ing audience every three and one-half 
years. Boys have a bad habit of grow- 
ing up. Boys first begin to read the 
magazine at about the age of fifteen. 
They leave it behind them at college 
age.” 

Regarding advertising, Mr. Pierrot 
explained that the instinctive reaction of 
prospective advertisers in juvenile peri- 
odicals seems to be that “Boys haven’t 
any money. ‘Therefore, there’s no use 
talking to them.” But the editors of 
the American Boy, over a period of 
thirty years, have discovered that both 
boys and girls exert a considerable in- 
fluence in arranging the family budget. 

Both these special conditions offer 
hints as to the mental image of the 
modern boy, which writers for juvenile 
periodicals ought to keep in mind. 

Mr. Pierrot apparently cannot stress 
too strongly the responsibility of editors 
—and similarly of writers—for the 
future good taste of their readers. The 
American Boy is “pointed up” not only 
in subject matter, but in artistic ar- 
rangement, so that when boys graduate 
to the adult magazines, they will pick 
the best to be found. Writers for che 
juvenile periodicals should also bear this 
point in mind. 

Turning to the question of the con- 
solidation with the Youth’s Companion, 
Mr. Pierrot stated that the erican 
Boy’s own policies are considered funda- 
mentally sound, and they will not be 
changed. “We are frankly allowing the 
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go. And as we shall continue to edit 
for older boys, the amount of girl cir- 
culation we will keep is problematical.” 

Mr. Pierrot is reading his way through 
the large number of manuscripts in- 
herited from the Youth’s Companion. 
He plans to retain a few, to dispose of 
others to newspapers, and to return the 
rest. to their respective authors. Some 
of these stories have been awaiting pub- 
lication for nearly twenty years. 
“Science, the coming of the automobile, 
for example,” smiled Mr. Pierrot lacon- 
ically, “has blue pencilled many of them 
completely.” 

The “Companion” inheritance, there- 
fore, does not seriously prevent the 
American Boy from accepting outstand- 
ing stories and articles. The choice of 
its editors is much more apt to be regu- 
lated by the interests of its readers. 
You are probably familiar with the way 
in which the latter vote each month on 
the stories they consider the best. An 
author’s future acceptances depend very 
much on this check-up. 

“But we don’t judge an author by a 
single month’s results,” laughed Mr. 
Pierrot. “A popular type of yarn may 
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influence considerably the total vote. 
One issue, perhaps, is long on mystery 
stories, another on sports, and so on. 
Accordingly, we give our writers the 
benefit of the doubt, until we see how 
they stand on several types of stories.” 

Mr. Pierrot has an interesting way 
of testing the accuracy of his readers’ 
votes. Every so often this youthful 
editor strolls into the heart of his con- 
stituency. Visiting a small town, he 
hangs up a few posters, and several 
hours later gathers all the American 
Boy subscribers in that vicinity around 
him. A friendly shop-talk ensues. 

It sounds like a lot of hard work for 
a busy editor. But there lies the secret 
of why, both in the hearts of its readers 
and contributors, the American Boy en- 
joys an unusual popularity. Mr. Pierrot 
said, “We live, as does any other juvenile 
magazine, because we struggle continu- 
ally to maintain our reputation for 
being good people to deal with.” I 
agreed with him, but observing the 
bubbling energy beneath the quiet ex- 
terior, I realized that was merely an- 
other way of saying, “After thirty years 
we still talk a boy’s language.” 


Mr. Pierrot requests us to print the following statement: “When The 
American Boy purchased The Youth’s Companion last July, a part of the 
property turned over to us was a large manuscript inventory. The American 
Boy continues to be edited for older boys, consequently most of the manu- 
scripts that came to us do not fit our present policy. We wish to return 
those of which we can make no use. Many of them were bought a number 
of years ago, however, and we were not given an up-to-date address list. If 
the authors will communicate with us, their manuscripts will be returned as 
the property of the authors, and may be resold. To get the manuscripts, 
address George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor, American Boy Magazine, 550 
West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. Please enclose ten cents in 
two-cent stamps—unused ones will be returned with the manuscripts.” 
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Writing the Western Story 


By Francis W. Hizton 


Mr. Hilton, who has had wide success in writing Western fiction, 
writes us, “My article was not written by a mere writer of 
Western fiction. It was written by a cowboy, in defense of the 
cowboy. I cooked and wrangled on a round-up when I was 


twelve years old. 


I rode the range from childhood. Most of 


my life has been spent in Wyoming, Colorado, and Montana. 
For the past fifteen years I have made a study of Western 
history. Many of us writing ‘Westerns’ are writing from first- 
hand knowledge, of a people who know and love, and writing of 
days so long past that they would be forgotten but for us.” 


UCH as the swift-moving Western 
story offends the ultra-cultured 
tastes of the intelligentsia, it is making 
for itself a very definite place in Ameri- 
can literature. It may not be “art,” as 
the literati consider art. It may lack the 
polish of urban tales or the heart throbs 
of bucolic stories, But it has something of 
which neither of these can boast. It has 
action; action to the nth degree! And it 
is typically American; as typical of the 
land and folk it portrays as stories laid 
against any other background. Its popu- 
larity with the reading public is evidenced 
by the fact that today it is one of the 
very few types of adventure stories to 
which entire magazines are devoted. 
Critics of the “Western” are legion. 
Because of its swift action and original 
diction, they concede it to be nothing 
better than the progeny of the Diamond 
Dick and Nick Carter yarns. Yet the 
“Western” is no more the offspring of 
the Diamond Dick thriller than our tales 
of the sea are kin to the old “paper- 
backs” that once luridly detailed the 
harrowing exploits of the buccaneers. 
Tainted, then, as the “Western” is, by 
the Diamond Dick thrillers, critics years 
ago predicted its summary demise. Yet 
the “Western” today is riding “high, wide, 


an’ handsome,” and new magazines are 
appearing almost monthly in its name. 

The chief objection to the “Western,” 
it seems, is its speed of action, which 
precludes all chance of “letting down.” 
This was made clear to me recently when 
I submitted a Western novelette to a well- 
known “book-paper” magazine. In re- 
jecting it, the editor wrote: “Your can- 
vas is too crowded. While I realize that 
there are many industrious writers who 
make a living writing this fast-moving, 
vivid type of story, it fails utterly to 
touch the gold with us.” 

A matter of policy, perhaps! At least, 
a problem that every writer of Western 
fiction faces constantly. His yarns are 
too breath-taking, critics say. Are they, 
or does the stigma of the Diamond Dick 
thriller still cling to the “Western”? 

“Westerns” must, of necessity, be fast- 
moving, for the life of the West was that 
way. The cowboy was a man of few 
words but great action. He lived in the 
saddle; was always on the move. The 
problem he faced was weather—terrible, 
death-dealing winters and _ blistering, 
rainless summers. The things he fought 


for were the two essentials of life—food 
and water. The men he was pitted against 
were, in many cases, fugitive despera- 
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does who bowed to no law save that which 
the cowboy “toted” on his hip. Small 
wonder then that the tales of the 
“puncher,” who was up with the break 
of dawn and away, never to stop moving 
until long after dark, are filled to the 
brim with action! 

If this be the age of speed, then the 
“Western” truly belongs. For, in it, 
there is no attempt at slow, monotonous 
characterization. Characterization is sup- 
plied by action. If there be description, 
it is short and vivid, as the cowboy saw it. 

Much has been said concerning the im- 
probability of Western stories. As a 
writer of Western fiction for ten years, 
I have never based one of my stories on 
anything but fact. Nor do I believe that 
other Western writers are fictionists in 
the sense of fabricating impossible situa- 
tions. Somewhere in the wildest, swiftest- 
moving “Western” will be found an ele- 
ment of truth. 

All cowboys were not hard-shooting, 
hard-drinking renegades, as many “West- 
erns” picture them. That is admittedly 
true. But on the other hand, the cow- 
boy was no angel. He was a victim of 
environment. Working as he did on the 
silent trails, miles from the crude civiliza- 
tion of the plains, his only companions 
dumb brutes, when finally he did get 
among men, he did what the sailor does, 
what the soldier does, what any red- 
blooded human does—he unleashed his 
pent-up passions and “cut loose.” And 
limited as were his recreations, he natu- 
rally took advantage of the few offered. 

“Westerns” have been maligned for 
their alleged evil influence on _hero- 
worshipping youth. If this be true, 
then writers of every kind of adventure 
story are guilty on the same score. But 
of all the rest, “Westerns” are singled 
out as the target for critical shafts be- 
cause they still carry the taint of the 
Diamond Dick thrillers. 
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There have been, undisputably, many 
great Western stories. Of these, Wister’s 
“Virginian” is probably the greatest. 
We have all thrilled to the lazy drawl of 
the Virginian. He was of the West, an 
example of what the Westerner should 
be, the critics claim. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, that same Virginian and his 
soft speech are to blame for most of the 
crimes committed in the name of Western 
fiction today. For that Virginian has all 
but succeeded in corrupting the language 
of the West—“as she is writ,” Mark 
Twain might have said. 

As is true with every other class of 
stories, there are writers of “Westerns” 
whose knowledge of the great prairie has 
been obtained from that area lying east 
of the Alleghanies. These writers have 
taken the Virginian—who, it must be 
remembered, was a Virginian and not a 
Westerner—and put his slurred “r’s” 
and soft drawl into the mouths of their 
cowboys. The result is a jargon of 
deliberately misspelled words masking 
under the guise of dialect, and no more 
resembling the vernacular of the West 
than many of the gaudily-dressed and 
swaggering cowboys they would have folk 
believe infested the range. Many of the 
heroes of “Westerns” today would have 
been hanged forthwith, had they ever 
dared to show up in a real cow-camp. 

The Westerner was once an Easterner. 
Many of the “wagon bosses” on the 
round-ups wore fraternity pins on their 
horsehide vests and had diplomas from 
large universities tucked away in their 
“war-bags.” Eventually they came to 
drop their final “g’s.” Soon they included 
in their vocabulary a few of the cowboy’s 
original words, which in many cases he 
coined to express something briefly, 
rather than be bothered with discussing 
it at length. But the cowboy talked like 
a human being fifty years ago, and, 
strangely, still does today. Simply be- 
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cause the Virginian, the first great hero 
of Western fiction said “yuh,” and “suh,” 
is certainly no sign that real Westerners 
should continue to say the same thing 
indefinitely in stories. 

The cowboy has put several words into 
the language that will endure. He was, 
first of all, a man who expressed himself 
briefly and tersely. To this end he 
dropped many words of common usage 
and coined others to express his thoughts. 
He was essentially a coiner of phrases— 
short, powerful, and descriptive. 

I have often wondered if the critics of 
“Westerns” know anything of the West? 
When they complain of the vernacular, 
of the breathlessness of these yarns that 
never “let down,” do they realize that 
the cowboy never “let down”; that, when 
men of other sections were in the prime 
of life, the cowboy was so badly “stove 
up” as to be no longer classed as a “top 
hand.” The life of a cowboy was truly 
fast and furious, as the Western story 
paints it. 

Few readers realize the rigid demands 
imposed upon a writer of Western fiction. 
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First of all, to be true to life, the story 
must be fast-moving. It must have, of 
course, the vital elements of suspense and 
mystery. To produce a salable script, 
the writer of “Westerns” must incorpo- 
rate the requisites of other short stories 
and stretch his imagination back forty 
years for a setting, for editors will not 
admit that the West of the old trail-herd 
days is dead. This is not required of 
the writer of rural stories, of urban 
yarns, of other types of adventure yarns. 
They have their locale, the same now in 
most respects as it was a half century 
ago. But the trail herds have vanished. 
What few cowboys are left wear mail- 
order clothes. The “bronc-peelers” long 
since have quit the “home ranch” for the 
rodeo game, leaving the writer stranded 
high and dry for a background for his 
fast-moving “Westerns,” which, undeni- 
ably, have created a new field of fiction— 
a type of story that, above all else, is 
typically American, and which in its 
typical American way defies all precedent, 
smashes all the rules of good writing, and 
utterly ignores the example set by the 
masters of another age! 


The Editor’s Side of It 


By Art Brown 


AnotHer article by Mr. Brown, who is Associate Editor of 
Nation’s Business, appeared in Tue Writer for March. 


tare man came into my office 
the other day, looking for advice. 
“What do you, as an editor,” he asked, 
“consider the most important thing for 
an aspiring young writer of magazine 
articles to do?” 

“There are lots of important things 
for him to do,” I told him. “But if he 


is sure he wants to write and has a 
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knack for writing, then I believe the most 
important thing for him to do is just 
what you’re doing now: talk the matter 
over with the editor of the magazine for 
which he hopes to write. 

“If you have an idea for an article, 
write a letter to the editor and ask him 
what he thinks of it. If you can call on 
him and discuss it, so much the better. 
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If he is interested in your suggestion, he 
will give you some good pointers as to 
length, style, and emphasis. If the pro- 
posed article does not fit into his pub- 
lication or into its immediate program, 
he will tell you so.” 

I have often wondered why more 
writers do not query the editor first, 
before they start writing. How can a 
writer expect to sell a manuscript to a 
magazine when he knows little or nothing 
about its needs? A publication’s editorial 
requirements do not remain the same 
from month to month. They are con- 
stantly changing. 

Because of this lack of understanding 
on the part of contributors, most of the 
submitted manuscripts a magazine re- 
ceives have no place in that particular 
publication. For instance, Nation’s 
Business is a business magazine. You 
would imagine all writers would know 
that by the very name of it. Yet we 
have received articles on almost every 
subject, from how to raise Bartlett 
“pairs” to the proper care of babies. 
In spite of the fact that most of our 
articles are short, from twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand words, we 
have received manuscripts long enough 
for a book. 

Many writers seem to have the wrong 
idea of how a magazine is made. They 
perhaps picture the editor of a magazine 
as a sort of superman who sits in a com- 
fortable chair behind a big desk in an 
inner office. His secretary brings him 
the morning mail, which includes a large 
number of manuscripts from hopeful 
authors. The editor is a very rapid 
reader. He can read whole paragraphs 
at a glance, so it does not take him very 
long to go through the pile of manu- 
scripts. 

He is partial to the ones which are 
neatly typed on one side of the paper 
only, double-spaced, and bearing in the 
upper left-hand corner the writer’s name 


and address; in the upper right-hand 
corner the words, “Submitted at your 
usual rates.” 

With a skill polished by long experi- 
ence, the editor divides the manuscripts 
into two neat piles: 


1. Those to be sent to the printer 
to be set in type and used in a 
forthcoming issue — six months 
hence. 

2. Those to be sent back to the 
contributors with a cordial form 
letter expressing regret that the 
material is not suitable. 


If this picture were true or anywhere 
near true, the editor would have a much 
easier life than he does have. A maga- 
zine does not grow from voluntary con- 
tributions each month. That is a neces- 
sary thing for a writer to know, if he 
wishes to sell his manuscripts. When he 
submits an unsolicited contribution, he 
is taking a long chance. The possibili- 
ties of its being accepted are all against 
him. 

Let us assume for a moment that he 
has an idea in mind for an article, and 
also that he knows definitely the maga- 
zine in which it would fit. He writes 
his article. His manuscript is the proper 
length, well written, and interesting. He 
reads it over and likes it. With high 
hopes he mails it to the editor, enclosing 
stamps for its return—not because he 
expects it to be returned, but because he 
feels it is customary to enclose stamps. 

He waits a week, sometimes two weeks 
or more, and then the postman brings 
his manuscript back to him with a 
friendly but non-committal letter of re- 
jection. The writer has been _half- 
expecting it to happen, but, in spite of 
that, he has a sinking feeling. He tries 
to figure out what was the matter with 
his article. He knows the subject is a 
good one; he knows the manuscript is 
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the right length; he feels it is well 
written. 

What was the matter with his manu- 
script? Why was it turned down? 
What happened to it? 

As soon as a submitted article is re- 
ceived at the editor’s office, it is given 
a number and recorded in a book. Then 
a “readers’ slip” is clipped to the top 
of it. 

The readers’ slip is usually of colored 
paper. It contains the writer’s name, 
the date his manuscript came into the 
office, and his title for it. The slip is 
divided into six or eight squares, and 
at the top of each square is a “reader’s” 
name. <A reader is a member of the 
editorial staff or a person in the organ- 
ization who reads matter under consid- 
eration for use in the magazine and 
comments on it. 

The office boy carries the manuscript 
to the first reader on the list. The 
first reader is a “summary reader.” In 
his space he tells briefly what the article 
is about, whether it is timely, new, 
whether or not it fits into the magazine’s 
immediate program. If he finds the 
manuscript obviously unsuitable, he has 
the office boy take it back to the editor’s 
office to be returned to the writer. 

If the manuscript has any possibili- 
ties at all, the summary reader puts it 
into his outgoing box after he has 
finished reading it and commenting on 
it, and it goes on to the rest of the 
readers, who read it and tell what they 
think of it. 

Now the manuscript comes to the 
editor’s desk. The readers’ slip with 
all its notes is attached. ‘The editor’s 
judgment of the article is tempered by 
what his readers have to say about it. 
If all of them have considered it un- 
suitable, he is almost certain to send it 
back without reading it. But not al- 
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ways. He may have recently talked 
with a person who has mentioned to him 
that certain trends will bear watching. 
This manuscript suggests to him a good 
angle of approach on the subject. With 
some rewriting, some rearranging, some 
additional facts, the editor sees how it 
can be made into an outstanding article. 
He dictates a letter to the writer, mak- 
ing those suggestions. This doesn’t 
happen very often, but occasionally it 
does happen. 

On the other hand, if all the readers 
have said the article is a good one and 
should be used in the magazine, and if 
the article is just the type the publica- 
tion ordinarily uses, even then the editor 
may not buy it. 

This is the thing that makes writers 
call editors unreasonable, the thing that 
writers find difficult to understand. But 
let’s look at it from the editor’s view- 
point. Before he buys an article for 
use in his publication, he must consider: 


1. The articles his magazine has 
recently published. 

2. The articles on hand for future 
use. 

8. The articles ordered and being 
written. 

4. What he and his associates feel 
the magazine’s subscribers want. 


The writer has no way of knowing 
these things, of course. They are con- 
stantly changing from day to day. So 
if a writer wants to increase the possi- 
bilities of his article being accepted, he 
should first write to the editor and ask 
him if the proposed article fits his maga- 
zine and its present program. 

The editor is always glad to hear 
from any one who can write for his 
publication. He is always glad to hear 
from any one who has ideas, 
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Writing Greeting-Card Verses 


By Ne vz Grirrirx WIitson 


‘HE demand for greeting cards 

grows and grows. So attractive 
and so popular have they become in the 
last few years, that more and more 
people are tempted to “let a greeting 
card do it,” rather than make the effort 
to convey their greetings by letter. 

It is estimated that the people of the 
United States spend annually more than 
$60,000,000 for greeting cards. Of 
these, Christmas cards lead the list, 
then follow Mother’s Day, Birthday, 
Valentine’s, Easter, New Year’s, and 
various other anniversaries. 

Some of the numerous companies that 
manufacture greeting cards have their 
own writers, but most of them welcome 
contributions from other authors. Pay- 
ment for verses varies from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar per line, according to 
merit, and several companies give a 
bonus or prizes at the end of the year 
to those whose verses have been best 
sellers. A few companies advertise for 
illustrations, but most of them have 
their own artists to illustrate verses 
which they select. When a verse is sold, 
it is understood that the author re- 
linquishes all rights to it, and, unless 
the writer is a well-known author, the 
verse appears on the card without his 
or her name. 

Several years ago I read an article 
of a woman who was making a success 
of card verses, a woman, who, a few 
years before, had not thought herself 
capable of rhyming one line with an- 
other. As I had burst into rhyme and 
rhythm, largely without reason, one 
spring at the age of nine, and had kept 
it up more or less ever since, I was de- 
termined to see if I could not also break 
into this fascinating game. So I con- 
centrated on Christmas themes, searched 


my brain for original ideas and clever 
rhyme schemes, and soon had _ the 
hazardous number of twenty-three verses, 
neatly typed and ready to send out. 
I mailed them to a company whose cards 
I had often seen on sale, the A. M. Davis 
Company of Boston. Very promptly, 
with a real thrill, I received my first 
check of five dollars for two verses which 
they had accepted. 

I had made a start, so I had courage 
to try other companies, and soon had 
success in selling to many others. 
Having established myself, often they 
would write, asking for certain types of 
verses, which I always made an effort to 
supply. Besides, it was good practice, 
as the rhythm must be smooth, the 
rhyme perfect, and the idea sincere and 
direct. 

I continued to send my new verses to 
the A. M. Davis Company first, and, at 
the end of that year, was glad to re- 
ceive word from them that I was listed 
among the authors of their best-selling 
verses, and that they were enclosing a 
check for twenty-five dollars as a bonus. 
The verse which won me the bonus, and 
for which I had originally received five 
dollars, was the following: 


There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Down the Lane of Memory, 

It leads to the happy times we’ve had 
In the days of Used-to-be; 

And Christmas Day seems brighter, 
And friendship seems more true, 

’Cause Christmas Day suggests a stroll 
Down Memory’s Lane with you. 


They continued to use this verse for 
several years, on cards of varying prices 
and with varying illustrations. The 
editor, Mr. A. M. Lord, was most kind 
and helpful, often writing a suggestion 
or correction on some of the verses. 
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I continued to write and send out a 
dozen verses at intervals, and found it 
interesting and profitable. I was on 
the alert for new ideas and expressions. 
I remember once hearing a woman pub- 
lisher speak. She prefaced her talk by 
saying that, coming after so many 
brilliant speakers, she felt very much 
like the elephant’s tail. The remark 
was new to me, and on the way home I 
continued to think about it. The result 
was a little verse to enclose with a gift, 
and it brought two dollars the first time 
it was sent out: 


Compared to my wishes as big as a whale, 
This little gift seems like the elephant’s tail. 


The requirements of different com- 
panies are varied, so one cannot state 
any set rules for the kind of verses that 
will sell readily. Those that are general 
in character, which can be sent from 
any one to any one, or from one house- 
hold to another, seem to have the 
greatest appeal. Avoid many terms of 
endearment, or flowery language, as it 
is the hearty greeting of friendship 
which is more in demand. Trite ex- 
pressions, imperfect rhyme, and faulty 
rhythm are also to be avoided. In other 
words, use rhyme, rhythm, and reason, 
although sometimes greetings gracefully 
expressed in prose prove to be good 
sellers. Humorous verses sell readily, 
and sometimes a popular expression or 
an up-to-the-minute idea may be the 
nucleus for a verse that will bring home 
a check. Think of some good friend. 
Then, in simple words, write a verse you 
would like to send to that friend, and 
the chances are that others would want 
it, also. The automobile, the radio, and 
the airplane have all had their effect 
upon greetings. 

Many verses which you feel are good 
are sent out repeatedly, yet do not sell. 
If you know a verse is as good as many 
you have sold, keep on trying. If you 
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feel that it falls short somewhere, either 
improve it or discard it, for the editors 
have a vast number of good verses from 
which to choose, and a weak verse is not 
worth the postage to keep sending it 
out, 

Verses may be sent out in lots of ten 
or more, each verse on a separate half 
sheet of paper, or smaller size if de- 
sired. The name and address should 
appear in the upper left-hand corner of 
each sheet, and a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope should be enclosed. 

I find a small filing cabinet, in which 
cards are filed alphabetically, best suited 
to my needs in keeping a record of 
verses. By grouping the verses in lots 
of ten or twelve, and designating each 
group by a letter, and then numbering 
each verse in a group, it is easy to know 
just where every verse is. A copy of 
each group of verses is kept on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper. On the cards I 
keep the names of each company, a 
record of all verses sent them, a record 
of all verses sold, and any notes concern- 
ing the companies, for future reference. 
I find that companies are often changing 
addresses, going out of business, or 
merging with other companies, so it is 
well to obtain a market list as up to 
date as possible. In sending verses to a 
company for the first time, I often en- 
close a short letter. 

The practice of writing for greeting- 
card companies is good training. It 
requires effort and perseverance, paper 
and postage stamps. For after “Merry 
Christmas” has been said in hundreds 
of different ways, it is not so easy to 
coax a check from a critical editor. But, 
aside from the satisfaction of knowing 
that your verses have a money value, 
there is pleasure in knowing that the 
idea which originated with you, and 
which your pen put into attractive form, 
finds its way into thousands of homes 
to bring its little message of cheer. 
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The Writer's List of Greeting- Card 
Markets 


a ere a 


The information contained in this list comes directly from the publishers. 
An asterisk, thus,*, indicates a member of the Greeting-Card Association, Inc. 


The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 1010 Com- 


monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Publishers of 
“MeKenzie Greetings.” Want Christmas, New 
Year, Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, and 
Everyday verse or epigrammatic prose in 4, 
6, or 8 lines. “The sentiment should be just 
such a cheery greeting as the writer himself 
would wish to send to a hundred different 
persons.” 


*The Bromfield Publishers, 12 High St., Brook- 


line Village, Mass., pay 50c a line for greet- 
ings for every occasion, principally 4 lines. 
“Write naturally; do not force meter; make 
sentiments direct. Submit copy in type 
written form on a uniform size of paper.” 


*The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 


Minn., pay 50c a line for sentiments listed as 
follows: Seasonal — Christmas, Valentine, 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, New Year, 
Easter, Graduation, Friendship Day; Gift 
Mottoes — Friendship, Inspirational, Mother, 
Humorous, Birthday, Graduation; Everyday— 
Birthday, Wedding and Anniversary, Friend- 
ship, Why don’t you write?, Party Invitations, 
Thank-you, Sympathy, Convalescent, Birth 
Announcements, Birth Congratulations, Bon 
Voyage and Going Away, Gift and Shower, 
Vacation. 

From “Suggestions to the Contributor.” 

1, List the many occasions and human rela- 
tionships for which special greetings are 
demanded. Study the market and know 
its needs before you attempt to supply 
them. 

2. Have a specific idea well formulated in 
your mind and heart; then express it 
briefly, simply, and pleasingly. 

3. Submit only a few verses at one time— 
only a few of what you consider your 
best. Frankly, there is a very limited 
market for free-lance writers here at 
Craftacres, because of our large regular 
staff. 

4. No “hearts and flowers”; no literary em- 
bellishments. 


Canterbury Art Guild, 739 Boylston St., Boston, 


Mass., pays 50c a line, prints all kinds of 
cards, uses prose as well as verse, and in verse, 
prefers 4-line sentiments. 


Charles S. Clark Company, 218 West 40th St., 


New York, pays minimum rate of 50¢ a 
line for verse for Christmas, New Year, Val- 
entine, Easter, Mother’s Day, Birthday, and 
all Everyday occasions. 


William E. Coutts Co., 263 Adelaide St. W., 


Toronto, Canada, pay 50¢ to 75¢ a line, with 


bonuses occasionally for outstanding sellers, 
for sentiments for all occasions. Do not use 
prose, prefer short greetings, especially 4- 
liners, and set their limit at 8 lines. Dec. 1, 
closing date for Easter, Mother’s Day, Valen- 
tine, and St. Patrick material; Christmas and 
Everyday verses acceptable at any time. 


*A. M. Davis Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 


Mass., pay 50¢ a line (more for exceptional 
verses) with a bonus for the best-selling verse 
each year, for sentiments for all occasions. 

Prose, to be acceptable, must be exceptional 

and not too long. Limit for verse, 8 lines; 

4 lines preferred. Now buying only the very 

best of material, because of the large supply 

on hand. 

From “Suggestions to Verse Contributors.” 
“The securing of proper material these days 
is almost a science. 

“The words ‘little’ and ‘love’ are absolutely 
taboo. The latter may be used in connec- 
tion with cards for certain members of the 
family. 

“A great many of the verses submitted are 
for old friends, incorporating Auld Lang 
Syne, Sweet Memories, ete. These have their 
places, but in our estimation, the bulk of 
the cards, especially Everyday cards, are 
bought by the younger set. 

“Verses should convey a message of sincere 
good-will and should always be cheerful, 
without being ‘flowery.’ 

“Humor is valuable. 

“Verses should begin interestingly and end 
with some ‘snap’ or ‘punch.’ ” 


*Dreyfuss Art Co., 137 Varick St., New York, 


pay a minimum rate of 50¢ a line for greet- 
ings of all kinds, with bonuses of $25, $15, 
$10, and $5 for the Christmas, Valentine, 
Easter, and Everyday sentiments selling best 
during the year following publication. “Four- 
line verses are preferred.” 


Gartner & Bender, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chi- 


eago, Ill., want all kinds of greeting cards, 
4 to 6 lines. Rates vary. 


The Gibson Art Company, Cincinnati, O., pays 


50e to $1 a line for greetings for all the 
holidays, also general occasions such as Birth- 
days, Congratulations, Birth cards, Thank 
You cards, Illness, Convalescent, and others. 
Prefer 4 lines, but also use 8 lines. “A greet- 
ing must contain a personal message, and be 
complimentary, whether humorous or serious, 
direct or indirect. Usually a thought can be 
expressed more forcefully in 4 lines than in 
8, and has the advantage of being easily 
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read. For this reason we usually pay higher 
rates for short greetings which have merit. 
Greetings should be written in everyday lan- 
guage and deal with the everyday things of 
life. Humor must be friendly. We do not 
use satire of any sort. Any reference to 
trouble, ete., should be avoided. Most of the 
manuscripts that come to us are written care- 
lessly, quite evidently without much thought. 
There is too much competition for any writer 
to risk sending out work of this kind.” 

Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut 
at 26th St., Kansas City, Mo. In the market 
at all times for material in prose and verse 
for greeting cards of all descriptions. Has 
no set buying period, but will consider good 
verse for any occasion, at any time. Verse 
in 4 and 8 lines for Christmas, New Year’s, 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, Graduation, Thanksgiving, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Birthdays, Wedding Congratula- 
tions, Wedding Anniversaries, Sympathy Cards, 
Birth Congratulations, and Friendship Cards, 
is bought. Pays 50¢ a line for accepted mate- 
rial, and attempts to report promptly on all 
verses received. 

Harcourt & Company, Louisville, Ky., want 
Christmas cards of a personal and business 
nature, requiring only conventional sentiments. 

*Henderson Lithographing Company, Norwood 
Station, Cincinnati, O., pay 25¢ a line for 
sentiments for all greeting-card occasions, 
more distinct verses receiving higher rates. 
Good market for humorous material. Only 
the best contributions accepted, because of 
large supplies on hand. 

*Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109 Summer &t., 
Providence, R. I., prefer 4 and 8-line verses, 
but also accept 6-line. Closing date for mate- 
rial: Jan. 1, for Christmas; April 20 for 
Easter and Valentine; Aug. 1 for Mother’s 
Day; Graduation, Everyday, and Birthday 
material acceptable at all times. 

The Keating Company, 9th & Sansom Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., pay 50c a line for verses 
for all types of greeting cards, preferring 
4-line, but using 2, 4, 6, and 8-line stanzas. 
Always interested in short, clever verses. 
Seldom use prose. In the market at all times 
for Christmas, New Year, Easter, Valentine, 
Birthday, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, and 
Graduation verses. General and family 
verses required. Also use Congratulations, 
Convalescent, Wedding Anniversaries, Con- 
dolence, Bon Voyage, Gift, Shower, and 
Thank You verses. “If writers will com- 
municate with us, we will advise of present 
needs and approximate time for season mate- 
rial.” 

King Card Co., S. E. Corner Broad and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Penn., want Christ- 
mas sentiments in 2, 3, or 4 lines. “The 
sentiments we like to use are those which 
can be used by either one or more persons; 
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and the sentiments must not have ‘I,’ ‘our,’ 
‘my,’ ‘me,’ or ‘we.’” 

Liberty Greeting Card Co., Canton, Penn., pay 
50e to $1 per line for verses for Christmas, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, and Birthday cards, 
preferring 4 lines, but using up to 8 lines. 
Closing dates: for Christmas, about Aug. 1; 
Easter, Feb. 1; Mother’s Day, April 1; 
Birthday, Sept. 1. “We prefer that type of 
verse which is best described as the kind 
which could be spoken without embarrassment 
by the sender to the recipient. Flowery and 
sentimental verse is of no interest to us, but 
warm and friendly greetings are desired.” 

*A, E. Little Co., 660 East 22nd St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., “are using very few unsolicited 
sentiment verses. We are always in the 
market for original ideas for humorous cards 
and for short, appealing sentiments with real 
spirit.” 

*Master Craft Publishing Co., 2218 North 
Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill, pay according to 
the value of the material for verses for 
Christmas, Easter, and Mother’s Day cards, 
in 4 to 6 lines, but prefer the 4-line. Closing 
dates: for Christmas, Dec. 1; Easter, April 
15; Mother’s Day, Aug. 15. 

Mayflower Publishers, Inc., 1 University Road, 
Cambridge, Mass., want greetings for all 
occasions, both verse and designs. Rates are 
determined on acceptance. 

Jessie H. McNichol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., uses humorous and serious verse, 2 and 
4 lines, for Christmas, Easter, Birthday, Con- 
valescent, Bon Voyage, Sympathy, Mother’s 
Day, and Valentine cards. “The verses should 
be in the form of a message from one person 
to another. Needless to say, they should 
‘say something.’” Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, and balance of verses are returned 
promptly, when stamped envelopes are en- 
closed. 

Metropolitan Lithographing and Pub. Co., 167 
Bow 8t., Everett, Mass., pay 25c¢ a line for 
Christmas and Everyday verses. Prefer 4-line, 
but use up to 8-line verses. Ask for “plain, 
human style, with snap. Before submitting 
your sentiments, ask yourself if you would 
send such verses to your own friends. Avoid 
‘I’ ‘We,’ ‘me,’ ‘my,’ ‘love,’ and all words 
that take a verse out of the ‘general’ class 
and limit the sale. We want verses that can 
be easily understood the first time they are 
read. Check remitted immediately upon ac 
ceptance—usually the same day verse is re- 
ceived.” 

*Newman Pub. Corp., 22 West 18th St., New 
York, pay 25¢ a line for 4-line verses for 
Christmas greetings. Closing date, Oct. 15. 

Perl Art Co., 1340 Otto St., Chicago, Ill, want 
sentiments in prose and verse for cards for 
all oceasions. Limit for verse, 8 lines; 4 
lines preferred. 

Rose Co., 22nd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
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Pa., “especially want material for Birthday, 
General Occasion, Sympathy, ‘Get Well,’ etc. 
cards. We do not limit our price to 25¢ a 
line. We want good verses and sentiments 
and will gladly pay a price for them in ae- 
cordance with their merit.” 

*Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass., pays 50c a line for 
most material, but more for superior work, 
and a bonus for cards that prove unusually 
successful. Print cards for all seasons and 
occasions. Prefer 4-line verses, except for 
Mother, Sweetheart, and general friendship 
cards. These can be 8 lines in length. Buy 
prose in humorous captions only. 

*P, F. Volland Co., Joliet, Ill., pay 50¢ a line, 
with a bonus for the specially successful 
sentiment, for all types of greetings in prose 
and verse, preferring 4 lines for verse, but 
using up to 8 lines. 

“There is no better way to learn what 
makes a good greeting card than to study 
those on sale in retail stores. The biggest 
sellers are those which express in simplest 
words the sincere thought or wish of the 
sender. Remember that the average buyer 
of greeting cards is not a literary person, 
but one who wants to send a message that 
he cannot quite express to suit himself, or 
herself.” 

A Volland best-seller: 
“Td travel many a weary mile 
To give your hand a hearty shake, 








To see again your cheery smile, 
And wish you joy for old time’s sake. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS” 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass., pays 
50e a line, 4-line verses preferred, for senti- 
ments for Christmas, Easter, Birthday, and 
Convalescent cards. Closing dates: for Christ- 
mas material, Jan. 1; Easter, Aug. 1; Birth- 
day and Convalescent, Aug. 1. 

“Verses should be written for a general 
list of names only, and not special like 
mother, father, or relatives. 

“We have on hand so many verses at 
present that we can buy only unusually 
good ones. They should be the kind that 
one would send to a friend and yet enough 
general in tone so that any one could use 
them. In submitting verses, please choose 
only your best, making 4-line verses alto- 
gether unless you have an outstanding 6 
or 8-line one. Our closing date for Christ- 
mas material is September ist previous to 
the Christmas which is one year and four 
months away, and in the same way, our 
closing date for Easter, Birthday, and Con- 
valescent and general Congratulation verses 
is May lst before the spring season which 
is a year away.” 

George C. Whitney Co., Worcester, Mass., pay 
2e to 8¢ per word, according to merit, for 
verses for Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
ete. cards. Length limit, 8 lines; 6 or 8 
lines preferred. 


HINTS FROM A GREETING-CARD PUBLISHER 


My dear Verse Writer:— 

After you have written a verse, read 
it aloud and then criticise your own 
work by asking yourself the following 
questions :— 

1—Does my verse contain a message 
which will make a general appeal to 
thousands of people? 

2—Have I expressed myself clearly? 

3—Have I used simple language? 

4—Is my verse grammatically correct? 
5—Does each line contain something 
of interest to the reader? 

6—Do my thoughts flow smoothly 
from one line to another? 

7—Does my last line contain the 
climax of the message? 

8—Have I used the right word in the 
right place? 

9—Are the words, rhythm, and rhyme 
in harmony with the thought expressed 
in the message? 


10—Is the rhythm of my first line 
carried consistently throughout the 
verse? 

11—Have I sacrificed thought and 
words to rhyme? 

12—Could I broaden the retail sale 
of the verse by the elimination of the 
words “I” and “We”? 

13—Have I ever sold a similar verse 
to other publishers? 

14—Would I purchase this verse were 
I an editor, a buyer, or a consumer? 


Remember 


The majority of Greeting-Card Pub- 
lishers prefer sentiments of four lines 
or less. 

Cordially, 
THE BROMFIELD PUBLISHERS, 


E. W. Beach, Editor. 


Member of the Greeting-Card Association. ° 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Bozart—Bozr 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga., 
now offers the $200 prize for the best 
poem published in the magazine during 
1930 to any contributor, not restricting 
the offer to subscribers. 


Tue Cuatranooca Writers’ Cuius an- 
nounces the revised rules for its annual 
Nature Poem Contest established in 
memory of Elberta Clark Walker. A 
first prize of $20, open to any one, and 
a second of $10, open to Southern 
writers, living in the South, are offered 
for nature poems not exceeding seventy- 
two lines in length, submitted by Nov. 1 
to Mrs. Lucy H. McDonald, Chairman, 
709 Vine St., Chattanooga, Tenn. Poems 
must be original and unpublished, and 
must be submitted under a pen-name, the 
author’s real name being enclosed in a 
separate envelope. Only one poem may 
be entered by each contestant. No 
manuscripts will be returned. 


Tue Gotpen Boox—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, offers a monthly prize of $25 for 
the best essay of 250 words on “My 
Favorite Story and Why.” The story 
must be of average magazine short-story 
length, and contestant must indicate 
name of book or name and date of maga- 
zine in which it appeared. Full name 
and address must appear on essay. No 
MSS. will be returned. Entries for each 
month close the first day of the preced- 
ing month. 


Harper & Brotuers—49 East 33rd St., 
New York, again offer a prize of $10,000 
for the best unpublished novel, submitted 
before February 1, 1931, by an Ameri- 
can citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 
1921. MSS. should contain not less 
than 380,000 words, and 60,000 to 
100,000 words are preferred. The prize 


is to be awarded as follows: $2,000 as 
an outright prize, independent of royal- 
ties, payable on the announcement of the 
winner, and $8,000 as a minimum guar- 
antee of royalties to be paid six months 
after publication. The judges are to 
be Carl Van Doren, Ellen Glasgow, and 
Grant Overton. 


Kermis—New York State College — of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., offers prizes of $125, $60, $30, 
and $15 for one-act plays with action and 
plot, dealing sympathetically with some 
phase of country life. Plays may be in 
the form of tragedy, drama, comedy, or 
farce. Contestants should sign a fictitious 
name to the MS. and attach an envelope 
bearing on the outside this name and title 
of play, and inside on a card the author’s 
real name and address. Simplicity and 
ease of staging, and suitability for pro- 
duction by amateur clubs should be con- 
sidered. Plays submitted may be printed 
or published by Kermis or its agent, and 
may be played without royalty by ama- 
teurs within New York State. This con- 
test is open to any resident of the United 
States or Canada. Closes December 1, 
1930. Address plays to Kermis, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Poetry Magazine announces 
the following prize awards for poems in 
the February issue: $10 to Harold W. 
Melvin for “Rodin Finishes The 
Thinker,” and $5 to Ellen Morrill Mills. 


The American Sunday-School Union 
announces that “Silver Trumpet,” a 
novel by J. Wesley Ingles, Stony Brook, 
Long Island, won the $2,000 prize for 
a work on the heroic appeal of Christi- 
anity to young people. The $2,000 
prize offered for a manuscript on reli- 
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The Francis Bacon award of $7,500 in 
cash, and subsequent royalties, for the 
humanizing of knowledge, offered by the 
Forum Magazine and Simon and 
Schuster, has been given to Bernard 
Jaffe for his book, “Crucibles.” The 
volume deals with the lives and achieve- 
ments of prominent chemists. 


Doubleday, Doran and Company and 
College Humor announce that Betty 
White, a graduate of Northwestern 
University, Class of 1929, is the winner 
of the $3,000 Campus Prize Novel 
contest. Miss White’s novel is entitled 
“T Lived This Story.” It will be serial- 
ized in College Humor and published by 
Doubleday, Doran this fall. 


Guggenheim fellowships, providing for 
research and creative work abroad, have 
recently been granted to eighty-five 
scholars, novelists, poets, composers, 
sculptors, and other creative workers. 
Fellowships in creative writing go to: 
Ellsworth Prouty Conkle, Newark, Del.; 
Jonathan Worth Daniels, New York 
City; Edward Davison, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Helen Rose Hull, New York City; Mrs. 
Nella Larsen (Imes), New York City; 
Jacques G. C. Le Clerq, New York City; 
H. Phelps Putnam, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; and Thomas Clatton Wolfe, New 
York City. Fellowships for work in the 
field of literary criticism go to: Mrs. 
Mary M. Colum, New Canaan, Conn., 
who will prepare a study of contempo- 
rary American and French ideas in criti- 
cism, in France; and Dr. Joseph Wood 
Krutch, New York City, who will write 
an extended essay on aesthetics. Fellow- 
ships in English literary history go to: 
Dr. J. Leslie Hotson, New York Uni- 
versity, for searches in the legal archives 
of England for material concerning 
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gion in education was not awarded be- 
cause of lack of a suitable work. 











Elizabethan poets and dramatists; Dr. 
Neilson Campbell Hannay, Boston Uni- 
versity, for the preparation of a life of 
William Cowper and of a collected an- 
notated edition of all known letters of 
that poet; and W. S. Campbell, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, for a study of the 
Plains Indians, their foes, allies, and 
neighbors along the Canadian boundary, 
in preparation for the writing of a 


biography of the Indian leader, Sitting 
Bull. 


John A. Kennedy of Universal Service 
has been awarded the 1929 Pugsley prize 
of $1,000 for the most noteworthy work 
by a Washington correspondent. Mr. 
Kennedy worked in connection with tariff 
lobbying activities. The competition 
was open to all accredited correspondents 
to the Press Galleries of Congress. 


The winners of the Pulitzer traveling 
scholarships of the School of Journalism 
of Columbia University are: Wayne 
William Parrish, Decatur, Ill.; George 
Worthington Post, New York City, and 
A. H. Cunningham, Stamford, Conn. 
The scholarships are valued at $1,800 
each, and enable the winner to spend a 
year in European study. 


The latest annual Pulitzer prizes in 


journalism and letters have been awarded 
as follows: 


$1,000 for the best novel of the year to 
Oliver La Farge for his first novel, 
“Laughing Boy,” a story of the Indians 
of the Southwest. 

$1,000 for the best drama to Marc Con- 
nelly for his play, “The Green Pastures,” 
which was inspired by Roark Bradford’s 
book, “Ol? Man Adam an’ His Chillun.” 
$2,000 for the best book upon the history 
of the United States to the late Claude 
H. Van Tyne for “The War of Inde- 
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pendence.” Mr. Van Tyne, who died 
several months ago, was professor of 
history at the University of Michigan. 
$1,000 for the best work by a reporter, 
an American author, to Conrad Aiken. 
$1,000 for the best work by a reporter 
to Russell D. Owen of New York Times, 
for his articles on the Byrd expedition. 
A special award of $500 was made to 
W. O. Dapping, managing editor of the 
Auburn, N. Y., Citizen, for his report for 
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the Associated Press of the December riot 
at Auburn prison. 

Leland Stowe, Paris correspondent of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, was awarded 
$500 for his series of articles on the 
reparations conference and formation of 
the International Bank. 

No awards were made for the best edito- 
rial or for the most “disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered by an 
American newspaper.” 





(Letter written by Dean Walter Wil- 
liams of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri to William 
Southern, Jr., of the Independence, Mo., 
Examiner, and read at the Inland Daily 
Press Association Meeting.) 


1. Eve was news to Adam, and Eves 
have been news to Adams ever since the 
Garden of Eden. Eve is news to Adam 
because she is unusual, various, provoca- 
tive, different, diverse, and affects his 
personal life. 

2. And that’s what makes news— 
events that are unusual, unexpected, dif- 
ferent, that give to one that exclamatory 
sensation, which causes the mental “gee 
whiz” to be uttered by the reader. 

3. And with Eve came to Adam the 
necessity for a pocketbook. The events 
that effect man’s pocketbook are real 
news to him, financial transactions, the 
price of turnips, the slump in stocks; 
these are news, good news, good in a 
newspaper sense. 

4, Vital statistics, births, marriages, 
deaths, romance — love gone right, 
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scandal—love gone wrong, adventure, 
deeds of daring and heroism, the unusu- 
ally good in life, these are news. They 
suggest to the reader what must happen 
to him and what might happen to him, 
and what he wishes would happen to 
him, All revolve around his ego, there- 
fore to him they are news. 

5. Value of news increases in propor- 
tion to its nearness to the reader, to 
his knowledge of its surroundings, to 
his acquaintanceship with the persons 
affected by the news. 

6. Certain individuals are always news, 
the President of the United States, the 
Supreme Pontiff at Rome. Certain other 
figures are news because of their unique- 
ness—or their prominence in the public 
eye, athletic stars, actresses, and actors. 

7. We return in a circle to the first 
statement. Eve is always news and good 
news because of her unexpectedness and 
because of her relationship to the indi- 
vidual man. The unexpected, unknown, 
unusual, is continually news, and _ its 
value depends upon its relationship to 
the personal life of the individual Adam. 



















PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any ph of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close Apri 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


BOATING BUSINESS—Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 
$2 for each idea on the following subjects printed: 
sales, service, maintenance, demonstrating, display, 
advertising, publicity, and accounting. See May 
WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$25 for best poem in each issue from March through 
November, 1930; $100 to poet whose work in the mag- 
azine has been most consistently good during 1930; 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—April, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931. See April WRITER. 


THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill $26 for 
best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


THE GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS—Ottawa, Canada. 
$2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 for best novel submitted 
by December 1, 1930. Open to Canadians by birth 
or adoption, whether now living in Canada or abroad. 
See April WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES— 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on 
approved economic subjects by residents of U. 8. or 
Can. Closes June 1. $300 and $200 for economic 
essays by undergraduates. Closes July 1. See Dec. 
1929, WRITER. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND MON- 
TREAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—55 Fifth Ave. New 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. Closes Sept. 30, 
1930. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park, West, New York. $50 for 
10 best quotations from Mark Twain’s books, not over 
three hundred words in all. Closes October 1, 1930. 
For further particulars, see April WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Blidg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three bést letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—1i15 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,000 for best work on “The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May WRITER, 
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Nov. 1 of each year. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, 
$75, $50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles 
by teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1930. Closes Oct. 15. See May WRITER. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—Fiction Editor, 256 
Fourth Ave., New York. $250 for two-part story, not 
over 6,000 words, dealing with relations of parents 
and children, problems of child life and child train- 
ing, or situations involving boys and girls in their 
teens, submitted by November Ist. $100 for other 
stories accepted for publication. See April WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie S8t., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 


New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn 8t., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $5 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Oftered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St.. New York. Bi-weekly prize of $16 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
Partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave., New 


York. $10 monthly prize for the best hint for the 
home workshop. 


SCRIBNER’S—Contest Editor, 697 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $5,000 for best story between 15,000 and 35,000 
words submitted by American author before Sep- 
tember 20, 1930. Suitable MSS. will be purchased 
for immediate publication. See April WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $6 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 


each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress S8t., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affairs 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tue WRITER, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned umless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


ORGANIZING FOR LITERARY PRODUCTION 


Editor, the Forum: 

During the past five years of association with 
various publications and publicity bureaus, I have 
come up against all sorts of office systems—some 
unbelievably and stupidly complicated, some 
simple and efficient. When I broke away from 
it all and went to free-lancing, I had in mind a 
jumble of methods of filing, cataloguing, and keep- 
ing track of the progress of work, the output from 
week to week, and the status of different pieces 
of writing. Since then, I have tried them all out, 
have organized and reorganized, until now I be- 
lieve I have a workable system that permits of 
the greatest production with the least “paper 
work.” The system is substantially as follows: 

The bedrock of the whole thing is a loose-leaf 
notebook containing a list I call my “Story Sched- 
ule.” This is simply a table with vertical columns 
headed ; 


Name Number Written Accepted 


Discontinued Where Published 


The sheets are ruled horizontally, with lines 
half an inch apart, each line for a story or article. 
The “Number” column is filled in consecutively 
in advance. As fast as I think up subjects for 
stories or articles, I enter a tentative title in the 
“Name” column opposite the first open number. 
When I have written the thing, I blacken in the 
space in the “Written” column. When it is ac- 
cepted, I blacken in that space also, and put down 
the magazine in the “Publication” column at the 
same time. If the manuscript fails consistently, 
I finally scrap it, and blacken in the “Discon- 
tinued” space forthwith. 

The great virtue of this list is that, once hav- 
ing an idea for a piece of writing, I can imme- 
diately pin it down. I can then schedule it as I 
see fit, and when I am dry of ideas, I can turn 
to it for something to do. 

Growing out of this list is my story-filing sys- 


tem. For a long time I did very well with a 
dry-goods box for a filing cabinet; now I have 
the regular four-drawer office variety, and am 
thankful for it. I take sheets of cardboard— 
actually ‘the weekly laundry boxes cut up—and 
fold them once so that they will hold 8x 1014 inch 
paper comfortably. I fold them not quite in the 
middle, so that the back edge overlaps half an 
inch. On the inside of the protruding edge, | 
put an ink number corresponding to the article 
the folder contains. I make out this folder as 
soon as I have any tangible material to go with 
one of the ideas in the Story Schedule. The folder 
stays with the job till the article is accepted, 
whereupon all the papers go into a big envelope 
bearing number, title, publication, price, etc., 
which takes its proper place in the file. The 
empty folder then goes back to ‘the reserve supply 
ready for a new assignment. A clipping of the 
published material goes into the envelope even- 
tually, and the whole thing is then tagged 
“Complete.” 

The fundamental record of the manuscript is 
kept in the folder on a “Track Sheet”—simply a 
piece of paper which carries the date of mailing, 
the magazine tried, the date of return, and a note 
as to rejection slip, editor’s letter, etc., for each 
trip the manuscript makes. Thus a glance at the 
“Track Sheet” tells me all about the article— 
where it is, where it has been, its delays, vicissi- 
tudes, and final success or failure. The title and 
length of the manuscript are to be found at the 
top, also the date when it was written. 

These are the foundation of my system; over a 
considerable period of time they have stood the 
test well. But there are other aids that shorten 
work and relieve me of remembering masses of 
detailed information. Over my desk hangs a 
small blackboard. It is divided off into vertical 
columns, a narrow and a wide, a narrow and a 
wide, and finally a narrow one. The first group 
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is headed “Out,” the last column, “In.” In the 
“Out” section, I enter the numbers of articles that 
are away, and next to them the names of the 
publications involved. The “In” column contains 
the number of manuscripts that have come home 
and have not been put on the road again. 

This blackboard is one of the best aids to good 
production I have. A glance at it tells me right 
off whether I have a good showing of material 
out with the editors. If the “In” column is full, 
it means I have been slack and have left things 
in the folders which should be out trying to earn 
their living. The board is also a source of hope. 
I glance at it from time to time and see that ten 
or a dozen or twenty of my things still have a 
chance. There is nothing like uncertainty as an 
incentive to further effort. 

Another loose-leaf tabulation which helps is my 
“Magazines Tried” list. Here I have a column 
containing the azines which I commonly deal 
with. Opposite each is a string of numbers rep- 
resenting the articles which have been sent to it. 
Those accepted have circles around them. The 
value of this list is that it gives me a quick means 
of sizing up a magazine’s needs. If you are send- 
ing out twenty or thirty manuscripts a week— 
and receiving a good many of them back—you 
will find it hard to remember what each editorial 
reaction was. But, with this list, you have in 
front of you at once the numbers of files which 
contain these reactions. 

Suppose I want to send something to The 
Forum. I remember that they gave me a 
letter on something a few weeks ago, but I can’t 
remember to what it referred. My “Magazines 
Tried” list tells me in a moment where that letter 
is filed. Thus, little by little, I get to know re- 
quirements. 

Another way I learn requirements is by the use 
of “Rejection Blanks.” It is an idea that I did 
not suppose would work, but I find that it does. 
Instead of waiting to receive a rejection slip, I 
enclose my own with the manuscript, and get the 
editor to sign it, checking off against a list the 
feature which killed the article’s chances. Some 
editors have adopted this type of rejection slip 
themselves, and I find that fully seventy-five per 
cent. of the others are willing to check my blank, 
thus giving invaluable information and often cut- 
ting out a great deal of useless work for me and, 
undoubtedly, for themselves, also. The blank 
starts off with a request that it be filled in, gives 
a list of eight shortcomings, and winds up with a 
signed statement that the information thus fur- 


Editor, the Forum: 

The minnesingers of the thirteenth century were 
not the true poets of their age. They were only 
a band of writers who, being near-poets, made 
life a bit more worth living—and for that reason 
history records them. 

This age, too, is producing a race of writers 
who, although they may not be true masters of 
the quill, are so apt at writing their lays that 
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nished by the editor will not be used in any way, 
except as a guide in improving my own work. 
It gets results! 

That is about all my “paper work.” If I keep 
it up, it takes little time and gives me the enor- 
mous satisfaction of always knowing where every- 
thing is. I back it up with the usual information 
file of clippings, photographs, and publicity re- 
leases, together with a sample-copy file to be used 
as a further check on magazine requirements. The 
whole outfit is housed in an “office” made out of 
a bedroom that is less than ten feet square! 

To round out my production system, I have 
tried to bring typing and’ mailing work to the 
highest point of efficiency. First drafts of every- 
thing are written on the backs of mimeographed 
sheets, of which publicity and government bureaus 
are sending me a constant stream—sheets con- 
taining imformation which I do not want, of 
course. I make no carbons if I can help it, but 
correct my first draft in pencil and keep it, put- 
ting a carefully made final copy in the mail. 

I have adopted a system of mailing which, while 
slightly more expensive, earns its way by the 
good impression it makes. I use two sizes of en- 
velopes, one of them an inch bigger all around 
than the other. The smaller measures 834 x 1114 
inches, and fits comfortably into the larger, with- 
out folding, doing duty as return envelope. This 
smaller envelope is rubber stamped with my name 
and address, as is also the larger in its upper 
left-hand corner, The envelopes are of heavy, 
blue, specially made bond, which doesn’t cost much 
more and which is an individual touch. I use a 
letter scale and stamp my own envelopes at home, 
using two and six-cent stamps, since this combina- 
tion is easiest on the tongue. I keep a pile of 
mailing cardboards and always use them for pho- 
tographs. 

Lastly, and quite as important as anything else, 
I go to my “office” just as regularly as though 
I were employed by a big concern. I plan my 
work ahead as far as possible, but I recognize 
that you can’t write like a machine from day to 
day and turn out good work. I take advantage 
of my moods, and am not afraid to drop a thing 
in the middle and pick up something else. I al- 
ways do something every day in the time alotted 
to writing, even if it is only planning out new 
titles for my Story Schedule, or cleaning out my 
information file. 

. David O. Woodbury. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 


they are making life a bit rosier for us. The age 
being one of commercialism, we might easily call 
this new class of writers The Minnesingers of 
Merchandise. They are coining new words, mak- 
ing new phrases, and writing chapter on chapter 
of literature, of a sort that will record itself in 
history. Advertising, being a highly specialized 
profession today, employs many writers, and by 
that title they are called. Get the personal list 














of any advertising agency employing more than 
a few people, and you will find many listings 
such as: John Doe, writer. You will also find 
the names of several women writers on advertising 
agency staffs, for they, too, have proven their 
skill in singing the lays of many a piece of mer- 
chandise. 

Advertising copy that comes nearest to being 
word-mastery is the best kind of commercial writ- 
ing. And much of it has the stamp of a writer 
of actual talent. Pick up most any magazine that 
carries advertising, or for that matter a news- 
a that has much national axvertising in it. 

ou will find examples worth the time you take 
to read them. 

A recent advertisement of a famous automo- 
bile company says, “Look for the sinewy grace 
that betokens fleetness and stamina.” Surely, after 
years of talking carburetors, cylinder displace- 
ment, and wheel base, copy like this is welcomed 
by the reader. 

An advertisement in a recent issue of a New 
York newspaper has a headline: “The Clump of 
Hoof on Oaken Plank.” The illustration shows 
cattle crossing over the bridge of a meadow 
stream. Both headline and picture are fascinat- 
ing. The copy is as It reads: “How peace- 
fully the summer drowsed under the noon 
sun—a stillness broken by the measured clank of 
cowbells and the whisper of water gliding under 
the loose-laid bridge.” Soon the copy tells us 


about the clean, fresh sweetness of a certain brand 
of milk delivered daily in New York. 


A beautiful color illustration of a Spanish 
dancer illuminates a magazine page. The picture 
is art, and so is the copy: “Hark! .. . to the 
rhythmic clicking of castanets .. . singing guitars 

. . Slim Spanish heels ing staccato ... rich 
Tango melody . .. and the dancer there before 
you. So gloriously real the tone that every note, 
every throb of melody is lifelike, vivid, true be- 
yond belief.” . . . Whoever writes this copy cer- 
tainly is a writer! And if we know our psychology, 
the writer enjoyed the task, too. 

The illustration of a lacquer advertisement shows 
a scene in the frozen northland—dogs, sled, and 
fur-wrapped driver, speeding into the glow of the 
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Yukon. We read: “Like wildfire spread the 
whisper .. . “Gold in the Yukon ... yellow gold 
in the Yukon .. . come, get it .. . it’s waiting 
for your .. , Southward in the quiet countrysides 
there was re com gy * rng onc of unrest, laughter, 
tears, good-byes. Plows were left to rust in the 
unfinished furrows, crops went unharvested, soil 
unseeded. In the cities, sallow clerks threw down 
their pens, closed their ledgers. Factory whistles 
in the industrial centers blew to the faint-hearted, 
the unimaginative, the unadventurous. The daring 
ones had vanished .. . along the unknown trail 
of the great white land of the North . . . land of 
romance and yellow gold. ... Of the many who 
struggled to the Yukon in the days of the Klon- 
dike gold rush, only a few—the strongest, stoutest- 
hearted, myo ye returned successful. . . . 
For every product that ventures forth into the 
world of American industry, this warning might 
be written .. . ‘Make or die.’ For only those 
best-fitted, best-ada to do their jobs can hope 
to survive”... and so on. 

Advertisements are not all so good, but as bet- 
ter writers enter the field and put new talent and 
new vision into it, even the most mundane prod- 
uct can be glorified a bit. 

To those who have an ambition to write and find 
an already overcrowded market for their stories, 
articles, et cetera, advertising offers something. 
Many of our present-day writers began in this 
field, many of them are still in it; and as more 
men and women, with the real gift of recording 
their impressions in readable, moving words and 
phrases, enter the advertising field, it will gain 
in prestige and offer a still greater opportunity 
for folk whose natural bent is toward the pen. 

The race of The Minnesingers of Merchandise 
is in its infancy. That it is going to make his- 
tory, is an assured fact. Don’t overlook it. You 
may not fit in. You may not care to write of 
merchandise. But if you do, and can, you will 
see your writings in the largest magazines and 
you'll receive your check long before publication, 
with new assignments aplenty. 

J. L. Sowers. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


CAN OUR READERS HELP? 


Editor, the Forum: 

I want to ask a favor of you. Last night, when 
reading Tue Warrer, I noted with particular in- 
terest the letter from one of your other readers, 
in which he told about a group of young writers 
getting together, talking about a book they all 
had read, and on which they had each written a 
paper of criticism. 

gl often wondered if there was, in New 
York City, a similar group—or occasional meet- 
ings of “struggling” writers for discussions of 


their work. If so, I should so very much like to 
know of them. 

Do you know of any such—perhaps among read- 
ers of your magazine—in New York? If so, and 
you would be kind enough to inform me of them, 
I should be most grateful to you. 

I shall be glad to have this letter brought to 
the attention of readers in your Forum. 

Charlotte E. Hurd. 
New York City. 





Book Reviews 


THREE prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 
rules printed herewith. The first prize for June is awarded for 
the first two reviews by Mrs. J. Warren Ritchey, of Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Hans Frost. By Hugh Walpole. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc., 1929. 


Rebellious youth has had a long day. 
For many years, seventeen to twenty- 
five has flamed and talked continuously. 
The amazing thing is that it has been 
listened to so respectfully, as if its 
childish prattle were important. Listen- 
ing is supposed to “release us from the 
middle-aged point of view.” Few writers 
in the last decade have had the temerity 
to insist that middle age is a fairly 
good vantage point from which to size 
up the spectacle of life. 

Hugh Walpole has gone a_ step 
further, and introduced us to Hans 
Frost on his seventieth birthday, sub- 
mitting to a presentation speech. Hans 
holds his own in fascination and delight 
with his nineteen-year-old niece, Nathalie 
Swan. At seventy, Hans rebels against 
comfort, security, dependence, and play- 
ing up to the fame he has rightfully 
earned. He not only rebels, but he gets 
away with it. 

Hans’ love for Nathalie is as joyous 
as finding the first arbutus before the 
snow has gone. Their affection is robust 
and lovely; it throws out delicate ten- 
drils of clear-sightedness in other human 
relationships. 

Ruth, the managing wife; Klimov, the 
manageable Russian; the ugly old 
mother; the kind Proudies, Bigges of the 
obnoxious posterior, and others who 
hinder or help Hans and Nathalie in 
their struggle for mental and spiritual 
integrity, are rich characterizations. 


Even Miss Thorne, lover of peace, and 
Mrs. Agerson of the white-washed 
chambers and refusal to house dogs, dis- 
posed of in a few sentences, are so real 
that one is sure of meeting them in Lon- 
don or Cornwall the next time one is 
fortunate enough to be in those regions. 

To one who has labored to bring forth 
even a book review, there is joy un- 
speakable in the germinating of “The 
One-eyed Commander,” the last book of 
Hans Frost. A writer’s heart will leap, 
his throat contract, and _ instinctively 
he will rush in ecstacy for pencil and 
pad, as, at the Zoo, in the bath, on a 
rocky coast, unexpectedly but posses- 
sively, that redoubtable Commander seizes 
upon Hans Frost and demands to be 
born. 

Hans Frost is a fine study of creative 
genius, of the joy youth and age bring 
to each other, of the possibilities of 
happiness in taking open-eyed risks—in 
brief, of delicate adjustment in human 
relationships, and, as such, is an astrin- 
gent mental tonic. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF 
Tuomas SERGEANT Perry. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. 


If the purpose of an Introduction is 
to make one eager to read a_ book, 
Robinson has abundantly succeeded. In 
thirteen pages, America’s foremost poet 
has, in lucid and distinguished prose, 
given a clear-cut picture of one of 
America’s most scholarly minds. I’m 
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not sure that he has not done it in two 
short paragraphs. 

“Those who did not know him, will 
find in them (the letters) at least a re- 
flection of a personality that was as 
engaging as it was. unusual, as facetious 
as it was ferocious, and as amiable as it 
was annihilating. He was not always 
engaging or facetious or amiable, but 
even in his depressions he was always 
distinguished.” And again: “He was a 
great gentleman, and a great friend, 
and his personality was one that was 
remembered wherever he went, and long 
after the man himself had vanished. He 
was not the less valuable and rare for 
not having had the dictation of his 
destiny, or for not having made a loud 
noise with his name.” Thomas Sergeant 
Perry should be willing to let it go at 
that. 

The few letters are carefully selected 
from the hundreds that he wrote. They 


cover the period from 1863 to 1928, the 
year of his death. They were written 


from Boston, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Tokyo, Venice, Bayreuth, Hancock 
(New Hampshire), and way stations. 
The subject matter is as varied as the 
happenings in the world between those 
dates, and as the changes of the seasons. 
They are the record of the thinking of 
a man of brains who took time to think 
things through. In a muddle-headed 
age, when even busy housewives are 
possessed with the itch to “do some- 
thing,” when college presidents must be 
organizers, and clergymen mixers, he 
wrote letters: to Henry James and Wil- 
liam, his brother, to poets, artists, diplo- 
mats, and children. Each correspondent 
is given a chapter; the reader gets the 
full flavor of rich friendships; there is 
comradely banter, brilliant wit, penetrat- 
ing comment, keen analysis, much good 
nonsense, great kindliness. In rare in- 
stances, deep-rooted prejudice gives a 
touch of bitterness, keeping him fallible. 
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Not intended for publication, the let- 
ters will be widely read with chuckles, 
with questionings, with anger, but always 
with delight. Like the “rumpus in 
Tennessee,” they will force a good many 
people to think, “which is exactly what 
Bryan didn’t want them to do.” 


Tue Meaninc or Cutturr. By John 
Cowper Powys. -New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Ella Morse Dickinson 


In his introduction to “The Meaning 
of Culture,” Mr. Powys tells what he 
has tried to do in the book, how it is 
written from the viewpoint of an English- 
man who, “by reason of quite personal 
limitations, looks at his subject rather 
from a philosophical and literary point 
of view than from a scientific or 
aesthetic one.” In the first part of the 
volume, he would seem to stress the 
literary; in the second, the philosophical 
or practical and workable side. And, of 
course, being an Englishman, he does 
not omit a chapter on the connection 
between culture and nature. 

Few people know literature more 
thoroughly than John Cowper Powys, 
and it is in his chapter on that subject 
and in the one on poetry that he is most 
stimulating. When he speaks of “the 
roaming falcon of poetry,” he holds us 
spellbound, and, later on, he persuades 
us to put into our suitcase the next time 
we take a trip, not a modern novel or 
some book that is “easy to read,” but 
one of the “great, slow, deep-breathed 
classics.” 

One point that is made early jn the 
book, and at which the author keeps 
hammering at intervals all the way 
through, is the necessity for solitude, for 
occasional leisure in order to know and 
feel culture. “Excessive gregariousness,” 
he says, “is certainly a great hindrance 
to any deep intellectual or imaginative 
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life’ and, “Every day that we allow 
ourselves to take things for granted, 
every day that we allow some little 
physical infirmity or worldly worry to 
come between us and our obstinate, in- 
dignant, defiant exultation, we are weak- 
ening our genius for life.” It is this 
“defiant exultation” that is culture’s 
greatest asset. Mr. Powys feels that 
the person who is really cultured is 
happy, for he can rise above the annoy- 
ances and troubles of everyday life by 
means of the ecstasy that he is able to 
find in the higher things of the mind and 
soul. 

Like everything that this author 
writes, “The Meaning of Culture” is 
beautifully presented. ‘The man is a 
master of euphonious prose, a Benvenuto 
Cellini of golden phrases. Any one who 
reads this book, no matter how he may 
differ from the ideas of culture expressed 
in it, or how one-sided he may consider 
them to be, cannot help remembering 
such things as, “that dusky blueness, 
rich as the coif of the Mother of God, 
in which certain spring evenings end”; 
r “The cultured man is the man whose 
interior consciousness is forever ob- 
stinately writing down, in the immaterial 
diary of his psyche’s sense of life, every 
chance-aspect of every new day that he 
is lucky enough to live to behold!” 


Borcta. By Zona Gale. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 


Reviewed by Mary Laurine Schwan 


If you are very, very weary reading 
the cleverly made stories which fill our 
magazines and book shops, you will turn 
with a sense of deep content to a novel 
by Zona Gale. Here, in “Borgia” is 
something real, something important, 
and it is told in an adult manner. You 
won’t have to slur over the last half of 
every sentence because you know it al- 
ready; you won’t in the least foresee 
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what is going to happen next; and when 
it happens you will have the pleasant 
sense of assurance that it would happen 
just that way, that the author has not 
served it up willy-nilly to make a story. 

The blurb on the cover seems ab- 
surdly inadequate: “This new novel is the 
story of beautiful, sensitive, self-centered 
Marfa Manchester, who sees one after 
another of her friends struck down by 
misfortune and, tracing the disaster in 
each instance to her own innocent agency, 
comes to believe herself a carrier of evil. 

. Marfa who has always had the 
best intentions comes to shun those for 
whom she -cares.” 

The point the reviewers seem to miss 
is that this is not a sensational story of 
one woman’s obsession; it is an absorb- 
ing, ironic tale typifying the discord of 
the whole human race, showing each of 
us swirling in a vortex of egoism, blindly 
unaware of the others and of the actual 
facts of our own and others’ influence in 
life. (But perhaps if that were written 
on the cover, the book would never find 
readers !) 

Zona Gale has an awareness of people 
which is as remarkable as it is precious, 
and this awareness extends beyond hu- 
manity into a preception of mood, of 
color, of light, of every plane of being. 
Yet she is no solemn cultist. There is 
irony, humor, and flashing intelligence 
in her perception. The book is amaz- 
ingly satisfying. 

One example: Six people were seated 
around a luncheon table. “If a huge 
hand could have thrust through the walls, 
picked up the table in a vast pink palm, 
and if great eyes could have looked down 
from the immeasurable height of a giant 
head, six small centers of emotion would 
have been visible, pulsing like boiling 
jelly . . . and not a thought yet 
visible. . . . Any giant might have 
dropped the table with distaste: ‘What! 











All these years and still so few thoughts, 
and none of these evident, none of them 
flooding out in airy shapes and colors 
from those round heads with their moist 
and moving eyes, and their red and 
mobile lips? What a backward system! 


Thought, the dynamic of the planet, and 
none of it to be seen!” 
In importance, we should place Miss 
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Gale far ahead of any other woman 
novelist. We trust, however, that her 
own beautiful attunement will not, in 
later books, take precedence over her 
craftsmanship. There is that possibility. 
Such an excellent novelist has too impor- 
tant an influence to lay it down, what- 
ever her own inclination toward more 
ephemeral things. 


Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 
to Tue Wairer (new or renewal). The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 
at any time the reviews do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer's full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned. 





The following books have been reviewed and are, therefore, not eligible. 


All Quiet on the Western Front 
John Galsworthy 

The Art of Thinking 

The Craft of Poetry 
Hardware 

Psychology for the Writer 
Stevenson 

Sweden’s Best Stories 
Handbook of Classical Mythology 
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“William Dean Howells placed himself accu- 
rately in relation to his predecessors in American 
literature when he said, at his seventy-fifth birth- 
day dinner in 1912: ‘I knew Hawthorne and Em- 
erson and Walt Whitman; I knew Longfellow 
and Holmes and Whittier and Lowell; I knew 
Bryant and Bancroft and Motley; I knew Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Julia Ward Howe; I knew 
Artemus Ward and Stockton and Mark Twain; 
I knew Parkman and Fiske.’ Four years later 
he could have spoken of his intimate friend, 
mee g Byrn in the past tense also. If we add 
that was born (in 1837) before the deaths of 
Poe, Irving, and Cooper, it will be seen that his 
lifetime touched all of the important American 
writers.” Howerrs: Ten Years Arter. By 
C. Hartley Grattan, The American Mercury for 
May. 


“The avowed purpose of Realism is its best de- 
fense: it professes to look facts in the face, to 
tell the truth dispassionately, and to find nothing 
alien to it that is human. It is a little odd to 
reflect nowadays that, in their time, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, and George Eliot 
were regarded as Realists. Since their day, Real- 
ism has gone a long way. Today the school seems 
rapidly passing into the hands of what may be 
called the Pseudo-Realists, who state details, 
beautiful and ugly, good or bad, with such preci- 
sion that they cease to convey an impression of 
reality and defeat what they claim is their pur- 
pose.” Psevpo-Rearism. By Latta Griswold. The 
Atlantic Monthly for May. 


“The indirect effect of these proceedings was 
to marshal public attention upon the whole sub- 
ject of pornographic literature. What has hith- 
erto been considered a bookseller’s and publisher’s 
problem was now viewed as of general concern. 
The inevitable consequence of this awakened pub- 
lic interest will be the liberalization of the statute 
to the extent of allowing a book to be considered 
as a whole in criminal prosecutions.” Banwnep 1x 
Boston. By Robert T. Bushnell. North American 
Review for May, 


“Towards the last, finding sleep was overpower- 
ing, he opened a cigarette and thrust crumbs of 
tobacco into his eyes. He kept awake after that, 
and was on hand when Rodin and Besancon, two 
French apaches, were captured for the murder 
of a jeweler named Reidel.” Hersert Mayrr— 
Reporter Extraorptnary. By Philip N. Schuyler. 
Plain Talk for May. 


“Approximately five and a half years have been 
spent in building up a library of Galsworthiana 
which contains nearly one thousand items, includ- 
ing works entirely written by Mr. Galsworthy, 
works containing contributions by him, critical 
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matter, manuscript material, proof sheets, and 
autograph letters. Amd the end is not yet. It 
has been a pleasure to collect and it is a pleasure. 
to own, and it matters not to me whether prices 
go up or down, because in my humble opinion 
‘The Forsyte Saga’ is the present day ‘Vanity 
Fair, and John Galsworthy is the greatest writer 
of our time.” Book Mapness. By Louis Henry 
Cohn. Scribner’s Magazine for May. 


“We can faintly imagine what must be the joy 
of writing when the mind is rich with learning, 
when memory reaches back more than eighty 
years, and when one has the skill to phrase with- 
out great effort the subtlest shadings of thought 
and mood. We can fancy the delight of pro- 
nouncing judgment at last, after seven decades of 
learning, upon the world and its contents—the 
satisfaction that there is in saying, with all the 
emphasis that extreme age and assured fame can 
lend: “Thus life looks to me.’” Rosert Barpees, 
By Odell Shepard. The Bookman for April-May. 


“Here are the lowest common denominators of 
the literature that is a part of the truly educated 
man’s life today. Here is the greatest human 
wisdom, the deepest understanding, the highest 
and bravest flights of man’s imagination. Here 
are the Odysseus, Don Quixote, Mr. Pickwick, 
Huck Finn to act as a bond between you and 
every one else, living or dead—and not yet born.” 
Ir You Covurp Reap Onty Onze Hunorep Booxs 
I~ Your Liretime. Selected by the Editors of 
the Golden Book. The Golden Book for May. 


“Then there are those dramatists and authors 
whose plays and stories are constantly being 
bought for the screen; such impressive writers as 
Frederick Lonsdale, James M. Barrie, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, W. Somerset Maugham, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, Bayard Veiller, Franz Molnar, Arthur 
Wing Pinero, Booth Tarkington, Rachel Crothers, 
Hall Caine, John Galsworthy, Gilbert Parker, 
Selma Liégerléf, Edward Childs Carpenter, 
William J. Locke, Henry Arthur Jones, Joseph 
Conrad, Guy de Maupassant, and innumerable 
others.” Tue Best Tatxre In Town, By Sylvia 
B. Golden. Theatre Magazine for May. 


“To assert that woman was the first audience 
and man the first teller of tales is to state a 
fundamental truth that may seem upon the sur- 
face to be constantly modified by changing condi- 
tions. Today the field of literature swarms with 
women, but there are practically no romanticists 
among them. Their creations deal with manners 
rather than events, and, since the basic founda- 
tion of the story-teller’s art is epic, we may 
safely assume that man is still the teller of tales 
and woman the listener.” Wy Prorre Reap. 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie. The Forum for May. 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLISHING 

By Stanley Unwin 

An almost indispensable book to anyone 
who writes or wishes to write for publica- 
tion. Treats the important problems of a 
book actually “on the market” and the pro- 
fessional relations between author and pub- 
lisher. $2.00 


THE DESK REFERENCE BOOK 

By William Dana Orcutt 

Covers fully such matters as punctuation, 
capitalization, spelling, abbreviations, faulty 
diction, and many other practical topics for 
writers, including a chapter on How to Make 
an Index. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 
Harvarp Square, Camprince, Mass. 


Enclosed find 





ROGET’S INTERNATIONAL 
THESAURUS OF ZNGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 
By C. 0. Sylvester Mawson 


A new, enlarged edition of the famous 
book for writers containing new lists of 
synonyms and antonyms; special groupings 
of comparative terms; addition of phrases 
and idioms, especially in American speech, 
and quotations from modern authors. $3.00 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE By H. W. Fowler 
A dictionary of an entirely new type, deal- 

ing with every problem of speech and writ- 

ing. Both an authentic manual of correct- 
ness and an entertaining, clever study of ques- 
tions that concern every writer. Cloth, $3.00 


and mail, postpaid, books checked. 





